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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor: 
mation Service, enc!osing 25 cents for each item requested 


The 1957 graduating class of qualified teaching 
candidates promises to be 107,452—10% greater 
than that of 1956, according to the 10th Annual 
National Teacher Supply and Demand Report of the 
NEA’s Kesearch Division. Nevertheless, this in- 
crease in teaching candidates already is inadequate, 
as the report shows, in view of the shortage of 120,- 
000 teachers for the present school year... New 
Names: The Humanities Center has been established 
to embrace the conference, exchange, consultation, 
and research activities for the College English Asso- 
ciation. Western Michigan College (Kalamazoo) has 
become Western Michigan University. 


NEW POSTS... 

Wayne Otis Reed, Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Services, appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education . 
John R. Van Pelt is now president, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology (Houghton) .. . Lt. Gen. 
A. D. Bruce, ret., and Clanton W. Williams appointed 
chancellor and president, respectively, University 
of Houston (Tex.) ... John E. Ivey, Jr., director, 
Southern Regional Education Board, and Arthur L. 
Brandon, director, university relations, University 
of Michigan, will become executive vice-president 
and vice-president for university relations, respec- 
tively, New York University. 

John A. Hrones, director, Dynamic Analysis and 
Control Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, named vice-president for academic affairs, 
Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland, Ohio), ef- 
fective July 1... Ossian R. MacKenzie, dean, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Pennsylvania State 
University, appointed vice-president for business 
administration . . . Raymond Ewell, former assist- 
ant director, National Science Foundation, rwill as- 
sume duties as vice-chancellor for research and 
professor of chemistry, University of Buffalo (N. Y.), 
effective in Sept . Francis C. St. John, former 
head, Mexican American Cultural Institute, Mexico 
City, appointed headmaster, the Viewpoint School 
(Amenia, N. Y.), effective July 1. 

Robert A. Nottenburg, assistant dean of the fac- 
ulty, International Correspondence Schools (Scran- 
ton, Pa.), named dean of the faculty ... John E. 
Deitrick, Magee Professor of Medicine, Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia, succeeds E. H. 
Luckey as dean, Cornell Medical College (New York 
City). Dr. Luckey appointed to head the college’s 
department of medicine... Francis X. Bradley, Jr., 
named the first assistant dean for research, Grad- 
uate School, University of Notre Dame .. . Robert 
Cc. Angell, professor of sociology, University of Mich- 
igan, appointed director, Honors Program, and 
chairman, new Honors Council of the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts. Inis L. Claude, 
Jr., and Harold K. Jacobson are joining the college’s 
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DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


by LUCILE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, Maryland, 


and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, The Ohio Staie University 


Presenting philosophical and psychological foundations, as well as specific tech- 
niques and practices, this knowledgeable book shows how to develop an effect- 
ive core program. The authors provide a definite statement of the type of core 
program that they feel is potentially most rewarding, analyzing the problems 
involved in developing such a program. Principles and procedures are docu- 
mented throughout with examples drawn from core classes and photographs 


of the program in action. Published in May 1957 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION 


by J. H. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MOREDOCK, Sae- 
ramento State College 


This comprehensive book is designed to aid teachers in understanding the 
principles and the practice of valid measurement and evaluation techniques. 
Suitable to diverse instruction programs and school curricula, the book is an 
excellent guide and reference for the teacher on-the-job because of its com- 
plete coverage, intelligent balance between theory and application, and exten- 


sive glossary of technical terms. May 1957 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


This is the third edition of a unique guide for teachers, covering all age levels 
and concerned with all children—not just the naturally gifted. The second 
edition was listed first in a national survey of art education books, selected by 
125 noted art educators from a checklist of 800 books. New chapters include 
material on grading the child’s product, the gifted child, and therapeutic aspects 


of art education. May 1957 
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Society’s Stake in Merit Rating of Teachers 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


ne CURRENT ISsUES in American public ed- 


ucation, one that is receiving increasing atten- 
tion is the issue of merit rating. Shall all teach- 
ers in a school system, if they have equivalent 
academic preparation and experience, be paid 
the same salaries, or shall each teacher be rated 
in terms of the worth of his or her teaching? 

Lines are being drawn and positions taken. 
And, unfortunately, it appears that positions 
sometimes are taken without an unprejudiced, 
disinterested examination of the evidence and 
without an impartial assessment of the implica- 
tions. 

The present writer, who has had 15 years of 
experience as an administrator but is now a 
teacher with no administrative responsibilities, 
has had a pretty good opportunity to hear the 
arguments on both sides and to see the results 
of both plans in operation. Briefly summarized, 
the arguments most often advanced in favor of 
merit-rating systems seem to be that merit-rating 
plans reward good teaching and help to retain 
superior teachers in the profession; that such 
rating helps teachers to find their weak points; 
and that the rating provides both incentive and 
guidance for teachers who wish to improve their 
professional work. 

The opponents of merit rating advance a great 
number of arguments against it, the chief ones 
being that it is “undemocratic” and unreliable, 
since it depends upon the subjective judgment 
and the possible caprice of one administrator or 
a few supervisors in each school system; that it 
encourages “‘apple polishing” and conformity 
to administrative thinking and thereby destroys 
teacher initiative, originality, and experiment; 
that it provides the administrator with an unde- 
sirable and dangerous weapon with which to 
punish teachers whom he may personally dislike 
and to reward his “favorites”; and that good 
teaching is an intangible and, therefore, impos- 
sible of measurement. 

In the solution of this problem may lie the 
crucial element of a potential promise for grad- 
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ual improvement of American education, as well 
as a serious potential threat of gradual destruc- 
tion or deterioration of present standards, de- 
pending upon which force wins—those who op- 
pose, or those who favor, merit rating. 

The writer has participated, in the past, in 
many jobs of teacher rating; and, as a teacher 
himself, he has been rated many times and knows 
that rating involves far more than often is sup- 
posed. For those who assume that it is a matter 
of hasty, subjective judgment exercised by one 
person, here is the process as carried on in the 
writer’s own university, where some 250 faculty 
members were rated: 


1. Each of 36 department heads ranked his own 
staff members and submitted to the deans and vice- 
president a full dossier on each member's activities, 
preparation, accomplishments, and responsibilities, 
together with all other information pertinent to a 
recommendation for salary or rank increase. 

2. Each of the 250 faculty members was asked to 
fill out a several-page form, listing all facts which 
might justify an increase in his salary or rank. 

3. The deans and vice-presidents listened to each 
chairman’s recommendations, with each full dossier 
being read aloud (sometimes several pages) in the 
case of every faculty member whom he recommended 
for favorable consideration. 

t. Several lists of present salaries were made, show- 
ing salaries by rank, by colleges or divisions, and in 
alphabetic order of names. Separate lists were made 
showing salaries as compared with academic prepa- 
ration. When a member’s case was discussed, his pres- 
ent salary was compared with the various lists. 
Occasionally his entire dossier was reread. 

5. Again the entire list was subdivided into smaller 
lists, each name being placed with others with equiv- 
alent combinations of preparation and salary but 
with different academic rank. Individuals were then 
given consideration separately in comparison with 
the individuals in these groups. 

6. After group discussion, secret-ballot votes were 
taken to determine in rank order the priorities to be 
given all recommendations within each separate group. 
After this entire process had been completed, the 
last three steps were repeated, but with the names 
of all 250 faculty members grouped within a 
series of salary-range divisions rather than in 
terms of rank and academic preparation. 
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The results of the two separate procedures 
were compared and final decisions were reached. 
Each chairman was notified of all decisions and 
asked to appear before the group to protest any 
decision which seemed to be inconsistent with a 
fair evaluation of his staff members. Finally, a 
long recommendation was prepared for each sep- 
arate case in which a rank promotion seemed to 
be justified. All recommendations of the group 
were submitted for consideration to the president 
and the board of trustees. 

This careful and thoughtful effort required ap- 
proximately 80 hours of group conferences by 
the deans and vice-presidents—a total of about 
100 the many 
hours for the chairmen of departments, the presi- 
dent, and the board of trustees. Interestingly, de- 


man-hours—besides additional 


spite the elaborate rating process, dissatisfied fac- 
ulty members soon spread the rumor that in- 
creases and promotions were determined by 
“putting all names in a hat and drawing some at 
random!” Is the plan, as shown above, an un- 
usual one? Actually, this procedure is fairly typ- 
ical of the conscientious and painstaking, though 
often thankless, efforts that thousands of admin- 
istrators make every year in the attempt to render 
unbiased judgment on their staff members. 

Whatever else may be said on either side, the 
problem seems to hinge upon these’ two ques- 
tions: Should superior teaching be rewarded and 
is it possible to identify the superior teacher? All 
other questions are subsidiary to these. 

If the schools are to nurture our democratic 
ideals and help society to hold its special gains 
and improve its cultural values, then we desper- 
ately need teachers of vision and perspective-- 
teachers intelligently and skillfully dedicated to 
the improving of man as man. Yet, American 
education generally has failed to attract and hold 
a significant share of the nation’s great minds. 
Too often it attracts those of mediocre ability or 
those who lack ambition, vision, energy, or self- 
confidence and who select teaching as a safe 
haven of security. 

Moreover, the profession generally does not 
offer sufficient financial reward to attract the 
really gifted young man or woman. Industry, 
business, and other professions offer salaries and 
income with which the schools cannot compete 
unless the gifted teacher can be paid more than 
is paid to the mediocre and the inferior teacher. 
And if the gifted teacher, despite his superior in- 
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tellect or personality, knows that in teaching he 
is to be buried forever in the mass of mediocrity 
with no chance for special recognition or re- 
ward, he often will turn away from the schools 


to seek positions where merit is recognized. 


The schools belorig to the taxpayers. Educa- 
tion is society’s investment in human welfare and 
future improvement of the social order. This 
investment represents several billions of dollars 
a year. If we pay the same price for poor teach- 
ers that we pay for good teachers, just how hon- 
estly and competently are we handling the tax- 
payers’ dollars? Gresham’s Law that “bad money 
drives out good money” needs a counterpart 
stated here; namely, that bad teaching drives out 
good teaching. This always will be true where 
poor teaching is rewarded equally with superior 
teaching. And the taxpayers—and their children 

-will suffer. 

The second fundamental question deals with 
the validity of efforts to identify good teaching. 
Admittedly, this is not a simple matter. The proc- 
ess always is somewhat subjective. But the major 
researches indicate that significantly high corre- 
lations exist among the various techniques that 
good school systems use in attempting to eval- 
uate teaching. The outstanding work in this 
field seems to be that of Beecher, who has made 
a very comprehensive study of the important in- 
vestigations that have appeared.’ As a rule, in 
almost any school the teachers and the pupils 
themselves really know who the superior teach- 
ers are. A combination of rating devices, rank- 
ings, records, and subjective evaluations can be 
used effectively. It seems strange that any teachers 
should oppose all systems of merit rating or par- 
tial merit rating when those teachers themselves 
rate and evaluate pupils. 

Some claim that merit rating is “‘undemocratic” 
because it is done by the administration. Yet, 
the writer has seen teachers object strongly when 
offered the chance to participate “democratically” 
in the process by ranking, and being ranked by, 
their own colleagues. 

There are good school systems today which 
use a combination of merit rating and regular 
increment, usually involving guaranteed increases 
for above-minimum academic preparation; guar- 


Teaching: Back- 
University 


“The Evaluation of 
(Syracuse: Syracuse 
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anteed increases annually within a specified sal- 
ary range; merit increases based upon the results 
of staff ratings, administrative ratings, and stand- 


ardized evaluation scales; merit increases for 


in-service training, specialized scholarly research, 
teacher to the 


special contributions by the 


school’s functions through clearly definable 


service of a non-contractual nature; merit 
increases for special recognition of the teach- 
er’s work by regional, state, or national pro- 
fessional organizations; and adjustments made in 
the light of final considerations growing out of 
personal conferences held by the administrator 
with the teacher after tentatively fixing the sal- 
ary by use of the above-mentioned devices. 

If the present effort of a large national educa- 
tion organization succeeds, we will move into an 
e of uniform salary schedules that ignore the 


ag 
ag 
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“Especially the Faith”: 


superior teacher. If this movement succeeds, 
then we may expect to see teaching, more than 
ever before, become the safe harbor for those 
who either have no talents or who are afraid 
the 


market of competition. But this is not the way 


to be side by side with others in open 
of growth or progress or professional develop- 
ment. It is not the way of courage, self-confidence, 
or initiative. It is not even the way of honest 
stewardship for those who operate the schools 
and hold in trust the investment of the taxpay- 
ers who own America’s educational system. 
Without at least a partial system of merit 
rating, bad teaching drives out good teaching; 
and the school breaks faith with the taxpayers 
by failing to attract and hold the scholar of vi- 
sion and the teacher of imagination, purposeful- 


ness, and intellectual competence. 


NATHAN M. PUSEY 


By MAXINE GREENE 


State Teachers College, Montclair, N_J. 


Natnan M. Pusry is a quiet man, but he 
stands tall under the Harvard trees. He came out 
of the Midwest in 1953, the president of Law- 
rence College (Appleton, Wis.), almost unknown 
to the academic world. He was a Harvard gradu- 
ate, true, a disciple of the humanist Irving Bab- 
bitt in the ’20’s, but he had been born in Iowa 
and was the first non-New Englander to hold the 
presidency. What about him had strongly at- 
tracted the Harvard Corporation? 

An answer was suggested when he delivered 
an address at the Harvard Divinity School soon 
after his appointment. Called “A Religion for 
Now” (Harper's, Dec., 1953), it showed Pusey 
to be a militant, although sweetly reasonable, 
defender of religious faith. Breaking with the 
“religion of the future” defined by Charles W. 
Eliot in 1909, that naturalist “‘ccommon faith” 
so expressive of the ebullient, progressive spirits 
in the scholarly world before World War I, Pusey 
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agreed that it had unleashed great creative forces. 
But, he insisted, “by itself, this faith will no 
longer do.” 

The attitudes of pragmatic liberalism, in other 
words, were outmoded; the reformer’s optimism 
was inappropriate in the grim, twisted modern 
world where doubt, apathy, and mental ill 
health must be overcome by a rediscovery of 
“spiritual 
things” which would involve a dedication to 
a “hew and more Christian society.” And thus 
he defined his “persona” as the 24th president 
of our oldest university—the embodiment of 
healthy reverence in a country hungry for faith. 


treasure,” by a probing of “first 


He has applied his viewpoint to education 
with due regard for traditional American values. 
In his 1955 Harvard Baccalaureate Address, he 
said that religious insight “first revealed our 
world to be a world of encounter and of freedom 
and decision, a place of individual responsibility,” 
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and this belief has undergirded his stress on the 
importance of “freedom and daring of thought” 
in the educational process. It also has sanctioned 
his association of such freedom with a conception 
of ultimate educational end as ‘the awareness 
of God’s glory.” 

This accounts for his unabashed opposition 
to secularism, which he finds threatening the 
“pious and gentle” trend he would prefer to see 
in higher education. In a 1945 Lawrence College 
report, he wrote that the preoccupation with 
man and his works, although responsible fon 
much intellectual and social progress, had “weak- 
ened our hold in defensible values” and “our 
sense of dependence on God.” He has warned 
that 


in today’s vindictive world. Man can only lead 


reliance on human decency is insufficient 
a moral, healthy life and love other men if he 
has reverence for a higher authority. 

The austerity implicit in Pusey’s thinking is 
never quite obscured by the inspirational qual- 
ity, although the inspirational is most often 
stressed. The recurrent theme is “greatness’”’ and 
life Talk: olf 


noble are re- 


the need to worthily. 
“excellency” 


minded of the need to grow into full human- 


shape 
opens vistas; we 
ity, “to build again and greatly dare.” Although 


“excellency” at first suggests the classic Greek 


notion of “areté,”” it becomes something differ- 
ent in the Puseyan context. “Areté” derived from 
a notion of the wholeness of life and suggested 
all-around activity. Dr. Pusey, however, conceives 
excellence as culminating in intellectual powe) 
and faith in God. 

He creates a kind of archetype, in consequence, 
which he calls the “supreme individual,” an 
image redolent of Renaissance humanism and of 
the Babbitt point of view, a dedicated, scholarly, 
reverent personality; and out of it derives the 
emphasis on spiritual potentiality and_intel- 
lectual power which lies at the core of his be- 
lief in liberal education. 

Liberal education is “the central concern of 
the American college” and the potential “‘leaven 
of a good society” because of its commitment to 
“knowledge, trained intelligence, clarified pur- 
pose, deepened 
sympathy, and insight—these things and spiritual 


concern—maturity, judgment, 


energy.”? His belief in it has been dramatically 


‘Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 39:370-371, 
Oct., 1955. 
2 [bid., March, 1953, p. 
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expressed in the recent inauguration of a cam- 
paign for $75,000,000 to $100,900,000 for Har- 
vard College alone. 


In his “Program for Harvard College,” 


Oct., 1956, he described the campaign as being 


“by extension a plea for all higher education.” 


Stressing the variety of indispensable services 


performed by colleges and universities, he called 


for higher professional salaries, increases in 


scholarships and facilities, the building of 


“houses” essential for a “community of learn- 


ing.” In this report, too, he again summed up 
his conception of liberal education: 

The College’s inescapable first concern is to stim 
that kind of 
which will enable a young mind to find its way in 


ulate intellectual and_ spiritual life 


the world and to grow in confidence from the ex- 


ercise of its own power. It has only a restrained 
secondary interest in the usefulness or application 
of knowledge. Both things, of course, are of great 
importance. There must also always be in both a 


constant concern for increasing knowledge. But it 


is only as an individual learns first, in the College, 
to give himself to the spirit of learning that gradu- 
ate and professional training, indeed the whole ac 
tivity of adult life, find proper definition and exercise 

Pusey has been reiterating over the years that 
he is concerned with something other than the 
development of skills and community under- 


standing 


g, something more, even, than self-reali- 


zation. Granting that the schools must work for 
these things, too, “staggering” requirements 
though they are in the framework of universal 
compulsory education, he insists that they are 
not the chief concerns of educators. “The con- 
trolling aim of education lies beyond the ser- 
vice of the material culture”; and it is of some 
wry interest that these words appear in Fortune, 
Sept., 1955, in an article called ““The Exploding 
World of Education.” He finds that aim in the 
humanistic studies, in the “knowledge and aware- 
that 


mental to its fulfillment is the production of 


ness lead to religious living.” Instru- 
dedicated scholars, a limited group ultimately 
responsible for intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vancement. 

Believing that “education addresses itself pri- 
marily to minds and has an inescapable mission 
to work always to bring action under the direc- 
tion of thought,”’ Pusey, while admitting cer- 
tain values in a widened curriculum, is appalled 

s“Education for Free Men,” address before Public Edu- 
cation Association, Oct., 1954, p. 4. 
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by the decline in reading and verbal learning. 
He attributes to this the illiteracies and robot-like 
qualities in a public he sees in need of the 
mental awakening which must spring from 
intellectual experience and love of God. 

What a man is “depends on his intellectual 
experiences,” on, in other words, the books he 


has read. Such a view suggests a form of elitism; 
and, in Pusey’s universe, the elite is clearly com- 


posed of intellectuals, those with whom liberal 


arts colleges are mainly concerned. 

Higher education may be offered to all, but 
its primary function is “for those who can 
profit by it,” those who (significantly) can, as 
he said in his 1944 Inaugural Address as presi- 
dent of Lawrence, “provide for society a human- 
istic leadership which has gained competence 
for its task through special training informed 
by philosophic insight. .. .” The Platonic echoes 
multiply, as Dr. Pusey continues to stress to 
primacy of mind and to picture mind, not as 
a function of a social organism but as “enmeshed 
in a deep, confused and largely inarticulated 
emotional and _ spiritual life.’ 

This summons up a vision of universals and 
Platonic archetypes. The intellectual freedom 
he espouses seems, therefore, to apply particularly 
to the superior intellectuals, modern _philoso- 
pher-kings. Pusey always has been a champion 
of the scholar’s liberties and an eloquent defend- 
er of his right to pursue the truth wherever it 
might lead. The researcher, he says, must never 
be penalized for anything he finds in the sphere 
of ideas; and this has led him to uphold firmly 
the academic freedom of his professors, “‘field 
generals . in man’s quest for knowledge.” 

While living in Appleton, Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s home town, Pusey sponsored a cam- 
paign pamphlet against the junior Senator; and 
McCarthy, in response, said, about the Harvard 
appointment, that “Harvard's loss is Wisconsin’s 
gain.”° McCarthy’s description of Harvard as a 
“sanctuary for Fifth Amendment Communists” 
may have been evoked by his old resentment, as 
well as by the university’s position on academic 
freedom. 

Pusey has distinguished scrupulously between 
liberty and license and has pointed out that 
freedom of inquiry ‘‘would, of course, be com- 


4I bid. 
5Time, March 1, 1954, p. 5. 
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pletely vitiated by adherence to international 
communism. .”* But he has gone on, while 
emphasizing the long preparation required for 
admission to. the scholarly community, to paint 
an almost monastic picture of the scholarly life, 
in which the schoolman, dedicated to “the ser- 
vice of truth,” reappears in the guise of an in. 
dividual who is separate and different from lesser 
men. In his name, however, Pusey has combated 
outside pressures; in a mood of “solicitousness,” 
he has called for care in dealing with the ‘few 
aberrants” and warned against scapegoating for 
fear of its discouraging the would-be scholar. 
He evokes medieval memories when he says 
that “a university in its ideal condition is a free 
association of free men,” because for him, as for 
Hutchins, freedom has a special meaning in the 
university hall. The free spirits there, he believes, 
are ultimately responsible for stamping out 
“ignorance, ill health, unrest.” 

This confidence in the power of intellectual 
man has reinforced Pusey’s interest in teacher 
education; and Harvard is currently planning 
a $6,000,000 campaign for an instructional and 
building program in graduate teacher education, 
a program announced six months before the 
Harvard College campaign began. Far from 
slackening, Pusey’s primary concern for liberal 
education is the foundation of his approach 
to teacher training. He is not interested so 
much in the technical teaching skills, therefore, 
as he is in the preparation of the “creative” 
teacher who is “ morally rooted.” His description 
of that creative teacher is akin to that of the 
traditional “idealist teacher,” an inspiring per- 
sonality, a “great-souled” individual. “Devotion, 
knowledge, imagination, quick intelligence,” he 
wrote in his Fortune article in 1955, “patience, 
concern for others, awareness of beauty, grasp on 
principle, attractive personality—these are the 
qualities that make creative teachers.” They 
must intensify awareness of life’s finer possibil- 
ities and acquaint youth with the “excellent and 
and _ this 


” 


extraordinary” lying around them; 
would appear to relegate social adjustment, 
citizenship, and skills to a secondary position. 

In “Education for Free Men,” Pusey said that 
“it is essential to have as teachers people who 
will go on caring about and reading books of 


6“Freedom, Loyalty, and the American University,” 
address to National Press Club, May, 1954. 
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quality all their lives”; and he has suggested that 
professional teachers be permitted to spend their 
summers pursuing their own “intellectual inter- 
ests rather than in further study of teaching 
methods.” His intellectualist preoccupation un- 
doubtedly has affected Graduate 
School of Education and may account for the 
troubled concern evinced in Dean Francis Kep- 
pel’s report of 1953-54 with the conflict between 


Harvard’s 


those involved with social attitudes and behav- 
ior and those who wish, primarily, “to raise the 
quality of intellectual work.” 
Pusey’s the liberally 
teacher has led him to ask for changes in state 


interest in educated 
certification requirements in order to permit full 
use of liberal arts college graduates in elemen- 
tary and secondary school. He adds, almost as 
an afterthought, that such changes may have to 
be accompanied by better in-service training. In 
the interim, he is putting some of his pedagog- 
ical notions to test in the Harvard-Newton Sum- 
mer Program, a summer school staffed by 100 
liberal arts college graduates who assist 30 master 
teachers before a six-month student teaching 
stint in the six Greater Boston towns sharing 
responsibility for the summer course. 

Dr. Pusey is clearly a man of firm commit- 
ment, and his influence in American education 
will be considerable as long as the problems of 
educating all young people remain unsolved. 
The upsurge in college enrollments and the 
need to maintain the quality of college training 
are matters so important to the public that the 
opinion of Harvard’s president will carry more 
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authority than ever before. His talk of“greainess,” 
couched in popular terms, will impress people 
sensitized to deficiencies in the schools. His de- 
termination “to strengthen the influence of 
religion in education and the life of our nation” 
1954) will attract those 
desirous of religious teaching in the schools 
and offer them an intellectual sanction, even as 
his spiritual concern offers religious justification 


(Commonweal, Jan., 


for liberal education. 

The impact upon professional educators is 
more probleinatic. Pusey has not ordinarily ad- 
dressed theoreticians or expressed his theories 
in philosophic and historical terms, although 
his subject matter is abstract. He is heuristic, 
visionary, somehow seductive in his argument. It 
is, like a perpetual baccalaureate address, re- 
sistant to critical tools; and this may account 
for the paucity of talk about Pusey in academic 
circles. We are not justified, however, in dismiss- 
ing him as a power in contemporary education. 
He 
tional conservatism, and he tends to speak like a 
Puritan “saint,” like one of the elect. But there 


are many teachers who disagree and will not 


was chosen to carry a standard for educa- 


admit that the time for hope is over, who deny 
that there is harm in a secular orientation, who 
will march to the beat of a different drum. In- 
spiring though his shining words may be, they re- 
quire examination. Dr. Pusey does not speak for 
himself alone; and, whether he has inaugurated 
a new era or not, he represents a trend of 
thought that, even now, is making a consider- 


able difference in our world. 


WHAT PRICE UNITY? 


oo Groups in human society have paid too 
high a price for unity whenever they have pur- 
chased it at the cost of freedom of the individual 
to think and to express his thoughts. We readily 
think of communist Russia, communist China, 
and Peron’s Argentine. Are there situations in 
which even we in the educational profession are 
too ready to sacrifice the freedom of individual 
thinking to secure unity of action? 

While we still have enough freedom in America 
to enable us to protect and extend it, we should 
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consider the processes by which it might be lost. 
One of these is the declaration of belief in what 
has not been examined. Recently, our paper boy 
tucked inside the paper an appeal for support 
of the Crusade for Freedom. On the flap of the 
envelope to be used for contributions were these 
words: 
Dear Subscriber— 

Please help to sponsor the little newspapers that 
the balloons are dropping behind the Iron Curtain. 


President Eisenhower says—“The Crusade has my 
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whole-hearted support.” It has mine too. 


Your Junior Dealer 


We raise no question about President Eisen- 
hower’s support having been given after due con- 
sideration of the program; but was anything don: 
to find out whether the boys had any genuine 
conviction before they were asked to circulate 
their declaration of support? 

In a certain American city, the boys and girls 
of the junior high school took an active part in 
the campaign for the bond issue for their new 
building. ‘hey prepared posters and distributed 
them in the stores. They carried banners in a 
parade. Would a dissenter have been comfort- 
able in this youth group? 

While the legislature in a certain state was in 
session, the members of the state education as- 


sociation received a communication which said: 


Practically all of the program which was developed 


by the ———— Education Association at the 


Representative Council meeting in —~——————— has 
now been written and is in process of study by various 
cannot be. stressed too 


legislative committees. It 


strongly that all school people in —— should 
support the program as outlined by the Representa- 
tive Council. Some school people have already written 
to their legislators opposing the program as .dopted 
by the Representative Council. 

The members of the organization delegate only 
the choice of what the group as an organization 
will support. Was not the unnamed association 
asking its members to pay, too high a price for 
unity? 


The Role of 


I TAKE SERIOUS OBJECTION to the philosophy 
of the entire editorial comment, ‘““The P.T.A. 
as a Pressure Group,” SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Dec, 22, 1956, and particularly to the sentence, 
“The principals and the teachers should operate 
the schools, without interference by the par- 
Whose schools are they? 

the teachers the 
employees of the public unit responsible for 
the schools. School operations must be in ac- 
cordance with the policies established by the 
responsible public unit, the board of education 
usually, and the board is either elected or ap- 
pointed by the public. And boards of educa- 
tion are also taxpayers and parents, as are the 


ents.” 


The principals and are 
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Those who believe we are overemphasizing 
the freedom of the individual may ask whether 


effective action ever will be possible without 
checking individuality in thinking at some point. 
But is not the American democracy achieving 
action decade after decade without unanimity? 
We secure action by the principle that a majority 
or some larger portion of the whole constitutes 
a decision. We allow freedom of argument right 
up to the point of decision and even after it. “This 
is an application of the principles of compromise; 
and honest compromise is to be preferred over 
counterfeit unanimity. As Brubacher says, “No 
worth while consensus is possible which violates 
We finally 


may get perfect consensus on that which is un- 


the integrity of any party thereto.” 


doubtedly true, if the processes of thinking and 
expressing thoughts are unimpeded. At no point 
must we be pressured into saying that we favor 
a measure which we do not favor. 

Do enough people really want this freedom of 
individual thinking so that they would fight fo: 
it? Many seem quite willing to let others tell 
them what to think. But, as Commager put it, 
“we must fertilize the soil in which non-conform- 
We 
more people to have confidence in their ability 


ity and dissent can grow.” must educate 
to think for themselves. 

Lucius O. MCAFEE 
Lewis and Clark College 


Portland, Ore. 


J. S. Brubacher, “Modern Philosophies of Education,” 
second edition (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 340. 


the P. T. A. 


principals and teachers. Principals and _teach- 
ers are (or should be) experts in education and 
as such their experience and professional abil- 
ities should command public respect. 

The editorial statement is the equivalent of 
saying in the industrial field that management 
and labor should operate a company without 
interference by the stockholders or by the board 
of directors elected -by the stockholders who own 
the company. Usually, the stockholders and 
the boards of directors rely upon and delegate 
to the management the details of operation 
under policies established by the board, but 
reserve always the fundamental rights to criticize 
“management” for the actual results of the 
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operations and to change “management” when 
results are not satisfactory or the “operations” 
are not in accord with the “policies” of the 
the 
“the peace of mind and freedom of action of 


the 


board and stockholders. Since when has 


the become “main tent” of 


public education? 


profession” 


Parents and taxpayers have a_ perfect right 
to propose both educational policies and operat- 
ing procedures and to object to or to propose 
modifications of those in force. Of course, such 
proposals and objections must go to the respon- 
sible public unit, the board of education, for 


decision. The taxpaying parents elect or control 


EVENTS 


through elected officials the appointments to 


the board of education. And how can this be 


termed “interference’’? 
Finally, the principals and teachers have not 
been but anxious to 


only perfectly willing 


encourage P. T. A.’s to “pressure” the public 
unit and the voters when the pressurization was 
for the “benefit” of the principals and teachers. 
sut now that some P. T. A.’s are raising legiti- 
mate questions about how the principals and 
teachers are operating our schools, it suddenly 
editorial. 


J. W. 


becomes reprehensible in the 
BARKER 


New York City 


The Educational Leader as Scholar 
and Man of Culture 


A GEM OF A STATEMENT was uttered not long ago 


the Board of Education of 
Chicago, Robert Sargent Jr. In his key- 
note address to the Illinois School 
Boards, Mr. Shriver made the telling point that 
“school leaders should be first, adminis- 
trators second” (Chicago Schools Journal, Jan.-Feb., 
1957, p. 130). He decried the tendency for the school- 
man to be a public relations expert, management 
consultant, and financier, rather than what he has 
traditionally been, “a man of culture, a true human- 
ist.” The daily schedule of the educational adminis- 
trator is “hardly indistinguishable from those of 
manufacturers, or chamber of commerce 
and involves activities with “contractors, 


by the president of 
Shriver, 
Association of 


educators 


bankers, 
executives,” 
architects, union negotiations, community relations, 
and lawyers.” 

What Mr. Shriver wants, instead, is “to put the 
teacher and the principal back on a_ pedestal of 
dignity, honor, and esteem.”” This can only be done 
“by re-establishing teaching as a learned profession.” 
This means not only a program of salary increases, 
for the teacher and principal, but also “some time 
to think, some leisure to prepare classes, some time 
to develop special interests among their pupils, some 
moments in which to read the scholarly literature in 
their field, some opportunity, or perhaps a require- 
ment, of producing their own scholarly works.” 

These ideas bring out into the open the funda- 
mental question of what is a teacher or an admin- 
istrator, on any school level, and what should be the 
proper and peculiar functions of each. Certainly, the 
school or college functionary must be a_ learned 
man over and beyond his other necessary qualifica- 
tions. Moreover, he should not be required to do 
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certain tasks which can be performed satisfactorily 
by other persons less trained in or dedicated to the 
purely educational functions of school or college 
work. An educational leader, therefore, must be a 
student and a philosopher, rather than an executive 
not participation in, 


would 


or factotum. Supervision of, 


the multitudinous tasks of administration 
give the educational leader the time and energy to 
himself as the scholar-statesman of the 


The recognition of the need to have 


maintain 
school system. 
leaders who are experts in scholarly and educational 
matters will go a long way toward the selection of 
scholar-statesmen, not captains of in- 
dustry, to head colleges and universities. 


generals or 


It is highly gratifying to find a lay leader in edu- 
cation upholding the urgency of “adequate teachers’ 
salaries and scholarly incentives.” It also would be 
heartening to hear such sentiments expressed by 
more educators and laymen and to see the ideas con- 
stantly applied.—W.W.B. 


BETTER TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


high-school 
teaching and to increase the number of 
teachers was announced Feb. 20 by the American 
Society for Engineering Education. The society's Sec- 
ondary Schools Committee, reporting at the request 
of the President's National Committee for the Devel- 
opment of Scientists and Engineers, recommends: 


A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM to improve 


science 


1. Science teachers must be encouraged to be better 
teachers and to teach better science. 

2. High schools should have more help to improve 
teaching techniques, equipment, and curricula in 
science and mathematics. 
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3. More and better qualified teachers must be 
found for high-school science teaching. 

4. Good science courses must be made more attrac- 
tive to more high-school students. 

5. Teacher training requirements must be re-evalu- 
ated—and certification agencies should emphasize 
competence in subject matter as well as in education. 


SUMMER COURSES ON THE FAR EAST 


THE FOLLOWING is a partial list of 1957 summer 
institutes, workshops, and courses for teachers, school 
administrators, businessmen, journalists, and other 
community leaders interested in the Far East. These 
programs, designed to provide the mature non- 
specialist with a basic introduction to Asian problems, 
are sponsored in co-operation with the Asia Founda- 
tion and the Japan Society. Scholarships offered 
cover tuition and, in some cases, full or partial main- 
tenance. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y., June 24- 
July 30: Workshop on the Far East; 

University of California, Berkeley 4, June 24-28: 
Work Conference on Asia in the Curriculum; 

Duke University, Durham, N. C., July 19-Aug. 24: 
Summer Program in Asian Studies, with emphasis on 
India and Japan; 

University of Florida, Gainesville, June 16-July 28: 
Summer Program on Asia; 


The Board of Education 


presents the first 3 in its series of 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, June 10-Aug. 4: 
Summer Institute on Asia; 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 24-Aug. 
3: Summer Workshop on Asia; 

The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, June 18- 
Aug. 30: Graduate Summer Program on the Far East; 

State University Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y., 
July 1-Aug. 9: Interdivisional Seminar in Teaching 
about Asia; 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y., July 1- Aug. 
9: Summer Program of Asian Studies; and 

University of Washington, Seattle 5, June 24-Aug. 
22: Far Eastern and Russian Institute—Summer Pro- 
gram and Workshop for Teachers. 
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(Continued from page 138) 
faculty as associate and assistant professors of 
political science, academic year 1957-58. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES ... 

The members of the Society for the Advancement 
of Education have elected the following Trustees 
for 1957-61: Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University; Ernest O. Melby, 
Distinguished Professor of Education, Michigan 
State University; and George D. Stoddard, dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 


of The Methodist Church 


“Studies in Christian Higher Education” 


7. PROBLEMS IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


by A. J. Brumbaugh 
$1.00 


2. BUILDING A FACULTY IN A CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


OF LIBERAL ARTS 


by Clarence E. Ficken 
$1.00 


3. THE EDUCATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR by Goodrich C. White 


Order these basic books for the 
college administrator from 


Director of Information & Publications 
Division of Educational Institutions 


METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee 


$1.00 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


institute in 
Psychological Theory 


The general theory of personality 
and motivation and the psychology 


of health and illness 


THE THEORY OF MOTIVATION, 
PERSONALITY AND HEALTH 


Abraham H. Maslow, Ph.D. 


ORGANISMIC APPROACH TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Kurt Goldstein, M.D. 


BASIC FUNCTIONS OF PERSONALITY 
IN HEALTH AND ILLNESS 
Andras Angyal, M.D., Ph.D. 


Students and faculty will participate in 
periodic colloquia to be joined by out- 
side guests such as Professor Carl R. 
Rogers of the University of Chicago and 
Dr. John Nathaniel Rosen of the Insti- 
tute for Direct Analysis, Temple Univer- 
sity. 
Coeducational. The Institute is open to grad- 
uate students, qualified undergraduates and 
non-degree applicants. Each course carries 
three full credits for degree candidates. For 
Summer School Bulletin and further infor- 


mation, write: 


Brandeis University Summer School 
Hayden 1-F 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Worried 
about Major 
Medical Expenses ? 


<s 





TIAA’s new Group 
Major Medical Expense Insurance ... 


. can help free educators from concern over 
the financial problems of medical care for 
themselves and their families. 


os 


There are many different TIAA plans 
available. You may find the TIAA Optimum Plan 
just right for your institution, or you may want to 
use it as a starting point from which to tailormake 
a program for your staff. In any case, TIAA’s Ad- 
visory service can save much time and effort for 
administrators, boards of trustees and faculty com- 
mittees in developing this new protection for their 
staffs. 

Colleges, universities and independent schools 
are eligible whether or not they now have a 
TIAA retirement or insurance program. 





MAIL THIS FOR 
FULL DETAILS 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send details on 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 


Name 
Title___ 
Institution 


Address 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


8 * e 
Dorothy Rogers 


Designed for any course which deals with mental 
hygiene in grades one to eight, this book should 
also prove invaluable to elementary school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers in serv- 
ice. The text: (1) presents a simple and under- 
standable theory of personality; (2) indicates the 
therapeutic techniques which are appropriate for 
use by the teacher and how they may be applied; 
(3) gives special attention to the mental-hygiene 
implications of the curriculum; (4) treats in full 
detail the mental health of the teacher and dis- 
cusses characteristic problems faced by the male 
elementary school teacher; (5) includes a wealth 
of case material; (6) offers the teacher specific 
advice on how to deal with each problem dis- 
cussed. The book is a near perfect blending of 
theory and practice. 


@ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY @ 





Is this a TRUE 
PICTURE of all 


too many of us? 


Intellectual 
Tramp 


(Dr. Carroll Atkinson’s 
sensational book on 
school politics) 


$4.00 


Exposition Press, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 








RECENT DEATHS ... 

Albert R. Chandler, 72, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, Ohio State University, March 22... Msgr. 
R. Vincent Kavanagh, 51, president, Carroll College 
(Helena, Mont.), April 1... Jay Rumney, 51, profes- 
sor of sociology, Newark (N. J.) College of Arts and 
Sciences, Rutgers University, April 7... Pierre J. 
Marique, 85, professor emeritus of education, School 
of Education, Fordham University (New York City), 
April 10. 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C. Soviet Russian National- 
ism. Pp. 330. Oxford University Press, New York 11. $7.00. 

BERMAN, HAROLD J. On the Teaching of Law in the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum. Pp. 179, Foundation Press, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

BOAS, GEORGE, Dominant Themes of Modern Philos- 
ophy: A History, pp. 660, 1957, $6.75; WING, LEON- 
ARD W., Natural History of Birds: A Guide to Orni- 
thology, pp. 539, $6.75. Ronald Press Co., New York 10. 

What Shall the High Schools Teach? 1956 Yearbook. Pp. 
230. National Education Association. Washington 6, 
D.C. $3.75. 

World Literatures. Pp. 315. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. $5.00. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














FOR THE BETTER COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING POSITIONS 
consult 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, [l|linois 
Nation-wide Service 














FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspeon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
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HARPER BOOKS 
| | | of particular interest to I 
| School and Society readers T 


COLLEGES FOR OUR LAND AND TIME 


The Land-Grant Idea in American Education 


By EDWARD DANFORTH EDDY, JR., University of New Hampshire 

This book adds a significant new chapter to the history of American 
education, covering the development and unique contribution of the land- 
grant colleges and universities from their inception in 1862 to the present. 
It shows how they have widened the curriculum, given equality of academic 
status to new fields of study, and brought about the democratization of 
educational opportunity that distinguishes American higher education from 
its classical European antecedents. “All of those associated with or inter- 
ested in our land-grant colleges and universities can read it with great 
profit.”"—JOoHN A. HANNAH, President, Michigan State University. $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


A Manual for Teachers 
By RUDOLF DREIKURS, M. D. 


In an area where the literature is often more confusing than helpful to the 
average teacher, this book performs an outstanding job of translating basic 
principles of psychology to direct and practical use in the classroom. 
“, .. @ penetrating analysis of children’s adjustment and behavior 
problems in school. Every page reveals the author’s true under- 
standing of child life, as well as the role of teachers in directing 
and encouraging child growth in the classroom.”—Gertrupe HiLp- 
RETH, author of Educating Gifted Children $3.75 





COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT 
Prepared by AGATHA TOWNSEND for the Educational Records Bureau. 
Based on questionnaires distributed to freshmen in 27 colleges and universities 
throughout the country, this thoughtful distillation of Educational Records 
Bureau findings sheds new light on the emotional gap between high school 
and college. This book reveals what students think and say about the effort 
—or lack of it—in both high school and college to prepare them for crossing 
the threshold of higher education. This approach, recommendations for the 
future, and discussion of several experimental guidance programs, make 
College Freshmen Speak Out important reading for school and college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors. *““This is excellent! . . . This book 
has long been needed—it is well written and authentic’””—ALEXANDER 
J. Sropparb, Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. $2.50 











| 
| | | | | At your bookstore or from | | | | 
HARPER & BROTHERS @ #£New York 16, N.Y. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT well-known educators 
survey the curriculum’s historical, psycho- 
logical, and social foundations, and the 
principles and techniques of its construc- 
tion and revision. Book treats the curricula 
in specific subject-matter divisions. Stresses 
movements to eliminate boundary lines be- 
tween school subjects; to enrich, diversify, 
and expand the learning experience; to 
unify learning by use of larger units. “A 





THIS GUIDE for teachers and adminis- 
trators presents the history, philosophy, and 
functions of the junior high school. Des- 
cribes current curriculum and administra- 
tive practices, suggesting improved educa- 
tional programs. Examines guidance bul- 
letins and programs from representative 
schools and summarizes varying viewpoints. 
Gives findings of latest research and sur- 
| veys, including a study of current practices 
| 


‘ FOUNDATION FOR ART 


CENTERING on the creative experience 
and art education in elementary and secon- 
dary schools, this original book lays a 
groundwork for exploring the basic prob- 
lems of teaching art. Relates problems to 
concepts of human behavior in psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and other fields. 
Book provides a new, practical approach to 
the whole of art education and its role in 


Manuel Barkan, The 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


reliable and comprehensive discussion of 
curriculum practices and theories that are 
prevalent in average to better high schools 
today.” —THE CLEARING HOUSE. “Suggests 
practices which can help to move secondary 
education further in the direction of better 
serving the needs of those who attend and 
of the society from which the high school 
gets its charge.’”—EDUCATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP. 2nd Ed. 13 ills., tables; 582 pp. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut; and Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


in 370 junior high schools. “Best book on 
the market.’—J. W. CARRINGTON, Illinois 
State Normal University. “Comprehensive 
revision of an authoritative volume.” 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. “An outstanding 
text, one that can be used with confidence.” 
—MERLE T. STROM, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana. 


2nd Ed., 


11 ills., tables; 421 pp. 


EDUCATION 


Ohio State University 


furthering American culture. “The ap- 
broach is stimulating and challenging .. . 
a contribution of real significance.” 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. “A challenge 
to every art teacher.”—ART EDUCATION. 
“The most logical synthesis of the many 
aspects of art education ever assembled 
under one cover.’’—GEORGE H. GAINES, 








Stetson University. 





HEALTH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher 


235 pp. 


Herbert Walker, Teachers 
DESIGNED for the general course in the 
health care of children, this helpful volume 
describes the role of the teacher in health 
education and health welfare. Presents 
principles and practices of public health, 
covering such problems as conservation of 
vision and hearing, control of communic- 
able diseases, emergency care in accidents 
and sudden illness, the role of the teacher 
in mental health, etc. Many specific recom- 





College, Columbia University 


mendations for larger schools, as well as 
for smaller schools with limited resources. 
"A valuable contribution to the literature 
of school health education.”-—KING Mc- 
CRISTAL, Michigan State College. “A practical, 
readable text ... The author has done an 
excellent piece of work.”—A. F. BRAINERD, 
St. Cloud State Teachers College. 

30 ills., tables; 228 pp. 
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